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LESSON IN METHOD.—III. 
INFANTS CLASSES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—]. 


[Experience of the manner in which infants are taught in our Sunday schools con- 
| vinces the writer of this lesson that some reform is needed. In some twenty or thirty 
| schools, with one or two exceptions, the children are divided into little clusters of six 
or eight, and brought up, one at a time, to spell through the words on a printed sheet, 
such sheet sometimes consisting of disj ointed meaningless phrases. Next comes a lesson 
_in’writing. Thus the time is spent in repeating the mechanical work only of a day 
"school, to the neglect of what may be called the higher work done. The classification 
adopted requires several teachers, and too often they are volunteers at a moment’s notice, 
}| from the adult classes. The consequence is, that the infants are frequently the source 
|| of noise and disorder, that they learn little themselves, and prevent others from learning. 

| This lesson in method is an attempt to remedy these evils. It will be followed in the 
~ next number by another entitled ‘‘ How to give a Collective Lesson to Infants.”] 


Classification of Infants.—No children under four years of age should be 
admitted. They learn next to nothing under that age, and the Sunday-school 
is hardly intended to be a convenient nursery, relieving parents of the trouble 
“of looking after their own little ones. Those from four to eight years should 
| be divided into two large classes, boys and girls together, the first containing 
‘children from four to six, the second, those of seven and eight years. Large 
classes are to be recommended. How flat the best written sermon or most 
: harmonious concert falls upon the ears of a small congregation or audience, and 
_ how stirring is a large gathering to those met together! This subtile “influence 
ip cect ” works ee as plo among, children as among their elders. 
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Choice of Subjects.—Instead of attempting to supplement the day-school 
lessons in reading and writing, it is preferable to add to the collective lessons 
there taught. The children need not only mechanical knowledge, they have 
affections which may be developed and cherished, observation which may be 
quickened, and the power of discriminating between right and wrong which 
may be strengthened. To do all this is the work of the Sunday school 
teacher. His lessons should have these aims. That they may be taught to 
love the animals about them, they should be interested in them ; that they 
may love one another, moral lessons interspersed and illustrated with anec- 
dotes should be given; that their first dawning thoughts about God may be 
more and more clear, their attention should be directed to common natural 
objects, and God’s goodness illustrated by his works. In winter the snow and 
frost ; in spring the opening buds and blossoms; in summer the flowers ; in 
autumn the corn and fruit, and the harvest, all furnish lessons. Both 
classes of infants could learn and sing simple hymns, and to both, perhaps, 
simple prayers could be taught. Let the teacher turn back to his own child- 
hood and call to mind what most interested him then, and what most 
influenced him for good. He will not go far wrong if he act as his memory 
directs him. The Scriptures will furnish him with a constant supply of 
stories and lessons for use in his class. 

Arrangements, &c.—Infants should. be aes if = in galleries 
having seats, each higher than the one before it. They should have backs, 
and no seat should be the footboard of the one above it. When thus arranged 
the teacher has his class in full view, and each child can see uninterruptedly 
whatever objects he may wish to draw his attention to, Where a gallery is 
not available low seats with backs should be provided. Before the class a 
black board should be placed, and an easel of some kind, on which maps and 
pictures may be hung. 

In considering the division of time at the teacher’s disposal, it is well to 
keep in mind that in a day-school (where the children are not hampered with 
their Sunday clothes, and where the subjects are necessarily more various) 
every morning and afternoon’s work is broken by a play time of half-an-hour, 


This will explain the recommendation that no lesson should be more than i, 


forty minutes long, and that between it and any succeeding lesson the 
children should be put through some simple manual exercise, or should sing 


ahymn. Children should not be wearied by too continuous a strain. If two. i 


lessons are to be given, the first should be a moral or Scripture lesson, the 
second one upon some object or interesting matter not requiring such sus- 


tained attention as the former. The former will require thought mainly, the || — 


latter will call in other powers not much employed in the first lesson, such as 
observation, memory, comparison, &c. 


Teachers.—The supply of suitable teachers is a difficulty. But surely a iF 
every school one, or two female teachers could be devoted to this work; or || 
some one having : family would undertake to teach the infants as he talks to ste 
and trains his own\children at home—after all the best eects bit can i 4 


receive, 
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Materials—A box of objects such as may be purchased at the Depository 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, maps, Scripture prints 
(coloured), pictures of animals, towns, people of various nations, &c. However 
|} poor a school may be, it need not want objects, as some of the most interest- 
Ks ing lessons that can be given may be based on the common things on every 
_ |j-hand. A black board and easel have already been mentioned as being 

valuable aids. J. ReyNoxps, 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 
SECTION I.—PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


Questions on Lessons —IV.—The teacher should draw an outline map on 
the black board of the country between the Euxine, the Caspian, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Levant (about long. 30°—53°, lat. 29°—42°), and 
put in the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Tell a scholar to make a chalk dot 
where Ararat stands. Ask the others whether he has marked it right. Who 
lived at Ararat? What do we know of their religion? and of their political 
_ divisions? How would several nations or tribes, each believing in one God, 
- come to believe in many gods, when they lived together? Who were the 
Assyrians? Point out on the chalk map the direction in which they moved. 
Who were the Hebrews? In what diréction did they move? Why? Mark 


& Haran on the map. Did all the Hebrews go there?) Mark Damascus. What 
3 || great country did the Hebrews of Damascus conquer? Who were the chiefs 
a _4| of the Hebrew tribe that went into Canaan? Was anyone else in Canaan ? 


What did Abram and Lot do there? Why did they part? Where did 
each live after they parted? Mark Sodom and Hebron on the map. Who 
|| was Chedorlaomer! Point out on the map the line of his march, and give 
|| an account of its object and result. What did Abram do when he heard of it ? 
~ Show the line of his march, and describe its result. Did the Hebrews 
under Abram believe in one one God or many? What evidence have we 
| about this in the language of their descendants? What did Abram teach 
le about God? What evidence have we of his success in this teaching? Who 
| was Isaac ? Who were the Edomites? Mark Petra on the map. 


* JT have been urged from several quarters to introduce more passages from the Bible into these 
|| Jessons, and may, therefore, say that I have rot for a moment lost sight of the desirability of doing 
‘|| se, and that in the next and all future numbers I hope to give a far greater proportion of Biblical 
rat - matter. At present, however, I cannot do this without a sacrifice of the historical treatment of 
“3 ies the subject which would defeat the object of these lessons. 

% || ~~‘ [have also been asked for my authorities. Most of these are " inaccessible to the general 
_ reader, and already well known to those who have made a special study of the subject. I may, how- 
; x, refer the English reader to Ewald’s History of Israel, of which four volumes (representing three 
| volumes of the original) are now translated (Longmans and Co.), and which is the chief authority 
for the Preliminary History. Those who wish to go into these subjects for themselves should 
4h io, become subseribers to the Theological Translation Fund; subscription £1. 1s. per annum, to be sent 
to Williams and Norgate, Heurietta-street, Covent Garden, London. From this fund they will pro- 
¥ ably. get about 1,200 pp. a year of translations of first-rate foreign works on theology, criticisin, &c. 

‘It is in general difficult for me to refer to authorities, as my chief reason for taking up the subject 
was ee ee ph to bane no authorities available to the generality of teachers, 


already become very powerful and warlike, and they were now determined to 
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Notr.— Although no class can be said to know lessons I.—IV. until all these 
questions can be quickly and intelligently answered in the scholars’ own 
words, yet if the teacher finds that they haye only vague notions of the 
details after going over the lessons with him two or three times, he had better 
pass on for the present, rather than tease them by repetition. He can return 
to the early lessons again after a time. 


[N.B.—The Sunday School Association now publishes Philip’s Atlas (recommended in our last 
number), and schools in connection with it can get the full discount from it, which might otherwise 
be difficult in some cases. Every scholar should have an Atlas.} 


Lesson V.—Aramean Inwasion—-Jacob—Second Hebrew Immigration into 
Canaan. 

The Hebrews, whose history we are following, have so far been (1) 
steadily moving towards Egypt, (2) constantly splitting up into sections, 
and (3) always growing more and more true and pure in their religious 
beliefs. Now all this is to be changed, at least for a time, and we shall find 
our Hebrew tribe (1) joining with another instead of splitting into two, (2) 
moving a little further north instead of further south, and (3) going back- 
ward instead of forward in matters of religion. 

To understand this, we must go back again to Mesopotamia and Northern 
Syria. You will remember that the line of Hebrew immigration runs right 
through these countries, and that we saw the Hebrews settling in great | 


numbers there and founding kingdoms. Now one of the five branches of the 
great Shemitic nation of Ararat was the Aramzans. We do not know 
exactly where these Aramzeans went or what they did on the breaking up of || | 
the great nation, but before the time to which we have now come, they had 


conquer Mesopotamia and Northern Syria, although the Hebrews were 

already very powerfulthere. Thus the Arameans would be constantly fighting 

with the Hebrews, but of course they may sometimes have made friends of 

some Hebrew tribes, and entered into alliance with them. This seems to 

have happened in the case of a certain Hebrew tribe more celebrated for its. 
persevering energy and skill than for its strength or numbers, which lived || — 
perhaps about Haran, or perhaps further to the south-west. However this ||. 
may be, the good understanding between them and the Aramzeans did not || 
last, and after a long period of fighting and quarrelling, in which the smaller || — 
Hebrew tribe often managed to get the better of the stronger Aramzans, | 
the Hebrews were at last obliged to give way. The Aramewans had got above || _ 
them, and gradually forced them down towards the south. At last they ee 
were fairly obliged to leave the country, but they managed so cleverly as to |} 
take away all their flocks and herils with them, and escape from the pursuit At eas 
of the Arameans who tried to conquer them, and take away their cattle and’ | ' y 
make slaves of them. By the time the Hebrews had broken quite away, the _ 
Arameans themselves had gained complete possession of part of Mesopo- 
tamia and of Syria, \had conquered or driven out all the Hebrews and i} 
destroyed their kingdyms there, and pushed themselves in firmly Betsieen ae 
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those who still lived in part of Mesopotamia and Armenia, and those who 
had moved down into Arabia, Palestine, and Edom. 

The little Hebrew tribe which had struggled so bravely against the 
Arameans had now to look for a new home; and as the Aramzans had cut 
them off from the north, they naturally looked to the places in the south where 

“other Hebrews were already settled. The chief of this tribe was called Jacob ; 
and though we hardly know anything about his special deeds, we can guess 
pretty well what sort of a man he must have been. He seems to have been 

_a brave warrior ; but still more a clever, and even cunning man, and very 

persevering ; not so generous or noble as Abraham, and not caring much 

_ whether things were right or wrong, but probably very kind to his people, 

and anxious to do well for them. 

a This Jacob, then, led his people away from the Aramzans towards 

|| Palestine. At first it seemed very doubtful what the Hebrews already settled 
in those parts would say to a fresh immigration, and there seemed great 
danger of an attack from the Edomites, who, you will remember, had separated 
| from the Hebrews in South Palestine after Isaac’s death.— (Lesson IV.) But 

Jacob escaped this danger with his usual skill, and at last joined the Hebrews 

in South Palestine. They were very glad to find some friends who would 
| unite with them, as they were rather too weak to feel quite safe or comfortable 
by themselves. 

-_(1.) So these two Hebrew tribes joined together, as each of them wanted 

strength and help, and made themselves into one nation under Jacob as their — 
chief. The Hebrews, who were already in South Palestine when Jacob came 
there, had formerly been under Isaac, as their chief, and were now under 

Jacob ; Jacob, therefore, was Isaac’s follower or successor, and is, therefore, 

called his son in the old stories ; really he was ra his successor as the chief 

_ of the Hebrews in Palestine. 


. aka Poop of Isracl.—The Twelve Tribes. 


The nation formed by this union of two sets of Hebrews now got the name 


ae itself, - Shakespeare speaks of “Gracious England,’ meaning the 
gracious king of England ; and of “ France, whose armour conscience buckled 
on,” meaning the king of France, and to this day the Prince of Wales signs 


south-west of Canaan, where Isaac had lived. This may have been partly 
to avoid any further conflict with the Edomites, who lived near; and between 
whom and the Israelites there may still have been some jealousy ; but the 
ipal reason no doubt was hed att now a rere ice to secure 


Reseaien — 
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by no means lived on the same peaceful terms with the Canaanites as 
Abraham had done. Shechem especially was violently attacked, and, 
perhaps treacherously, conquered by them, and it became for some time 
their chief city. 

(3.) You will easily understand that all these things would make the people 
fall away from that beautiful religion which Abraham had taught them ; for 
joining with any other tribe would, as we have seen, (Lesson I.) very likely 
have this effect ; and, besides this, we know how much less noble and true 
Jacob was than Abraham. We shall have more to say on this matter 
presently, and need only now mention that the Israelites were most likely 
still far before most other people in their religious ideas. 

We have seen that the people of Israel was formed of two distinct parts, | 
those who had been a part of Isaac’s tribe and had already lived in South 
Canaan, and those who came with Jacob from Syria. These two sections we | 
may, for the present, call the Isaac-Israelites and the Jacob-Israelites, and j 


ingly they moved up into the fruitful district of central Canaan, and there 3 
| 
} 


though they now made one nation, they never quite united together, and 
were always liable to quarrel and part from each other. Down to the very 
\\ last the Isaac-Israelites had more pure and noble religious ideas than the 
Jacob-Israelites, and these last were generally more powerful and warlike. 
Besides this great division into two sections, we find a further division of 
the whole people of Israel into twelve tribes, as they were called. It isnot || 
very easy to tell how this division rose, but it was a common one amongst 
Hebrew nations. Each of these tribes had a special name, and we must say 
a word or two about the most important of them. The Isaac-Israelites had 
four great tribes, namely, Reuben, in early times the most powerful of all, i 
and apparently rather insolent and overbearing. Simeon, in early times the || 
next most powerful to Reuben, but of very little importance afterwards. i : 
Levi, to which some of the greatest Israelites belonged, and the merhbers of |! — 
| 


; which are distinguished to this day from other Israelites ; and Judah, which, 
long afterwards, became the most powerful of all the tribes. The chief tribes 
of the Jacob-Israelites were (1) a very powerful tribe, the original name of 

_ which we do not know, but which afterwards broke up into two tribes, 
namely, Ephraim, and Manasseh, and which we may, for the present, call 

- Ephraim-Manasseh, and (2) Benjamwn, a small but very warlike and cunning 
tribe. Besides these six tribes there were six others of which we can tell. |} 
little or nothing. Perhaps they were made up of other Hebrews belonging | 
neither to Isaac nor Jacob, or even partly of Canaanites, and they were not so 
powerful or so much honoured as the six we have mentioned. oe formed. im 
part of the nation of Israelites however. 

Now when we read about these tribes in the Bible, they are at first spoken | : 
of as if they were not tribes but men, and they are called “Sons of Israel” || — 
or “Sons of Jacob,” and “brothers” of each other, and all their doings are | 
spoken of as the doings of individual men. We have something of the same 
kind in our own language. We call the Americansa “ brother nation,” “anes 
_ Treland the.‘ sister alec and we can imagine a poet a es: of f Englend, and 
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Scotland, and Wales, and Ireland being four sisters, daughters of Britain. 
So the Greeks called a city from which colonists had gone out and founded 
another city, the “mother city.” |Explain by illustrations from our own 
colonies and our term “mother country.”] And in the Book of Judges we 
|| find the villages round a city called the “daughters” of the city. [Illustrate 
from the nearest large city and surrounding villages or suburbs.]| Thus Dor 
and her “daughters” (her “towns” in our English Bibles) means Dor and 
the villages round about it. In very much the same way each tribe or 
|, division of a nation was called a son of the nation itself. [Hellen and his 
sons furnish a still more apt illustration to those who have read early Greek 
history.] So the twelve tribes of the Israelites are spoken of as twelve sons 
of Israel. In the same way we saw in Lesson I. that the great Shemitic 
nation of Ararat had five divisions ; this is expressed in the Bible by saying 
that Shem (the Shem-itic nation) had five sons (branches). The twelve sons 
of Israel then are only the twelve divisions of the Israelites, and as Jacob was 
himself called Israel, the twelve tribes might sometimes be called sons of 
~ }| Jacob as well as sons of Israel. The habit of the historians of the Bible of 
|| speaking, and then thinking of Israel and the twelve tribes as if they were 
~ || veal men, a father and twelve sons, makes what they have to tell us about 
rai them much more beautiful and poetical, but it also makes it much easier to 
mix up real facts with popular stories, and this has been done to such an 
extent that it is almost impossible now to separate them again with any 
-}| certainty. 
| What we have said about the sons of J acob or Israel being tribes is true 
of them all except Joseph. Joseph was a real man, and lived a long time 
after Jacob. We shall see how he came to be called a son of Jacob and 
brother of the tribes. 


Lessox ViIL—The Jacob-Israelites in Egypt—The Hyksos—Joseph—The 

Pi Settlement of Israel in Egypt. 
: LW. B.—The lessons on Egypt on pp. 64—69 must be read before going on with this lesson. 
They must be given as part of this set of lessons, either separately or, better still, worked 
into this and the two following lessons by the teacher. | 
{| For some time, it may have been hundreds of years, or it may have been 
|| much less, the Israelites all lived together in Central Canaan, and if the 
different tribes quarrelled sometimes, and one after another rose to the 
highest power, they always continued to be one nation. But at last the 
great Ephraim-Manasseh tribe of Jacob-Israelites rose to great power, and 
showed so much energy that the other tribes became jealous and alarmed, 
d especially the tribes of mixed origin and lower dignity, of which we have 
spoken, showed so much hostility and envy that this great tribe broke away 
from them altogether, and probably took with it the other tribe of Jacob- 
Israelites, namely Benjamin, and moved on towards Egypt. So for a time 
the Israelite nation was broken up again into its two parts, but this ciyssios 
; did: not last long. 
The Egyptians were at this time in great want of some brave nation to help 
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them in the same way as Abraham and his Hebrews had helped the Canaanites 
(Lessons I. and II.), for they had just finished a long and successful war against. 
a nation of mixed Arabian and Hebrew race which had held possession for 
five hundred years of Lower (thatis Northern) Egypt. (See lesson on Egypt I.) 
These people, whose kings were called Hyksos (shepherd kings), coming 
from North Arabia and South Canaan (and possibly driven westward by the 
growing Assyrian power), had conquered all Lower Egypt about 2100 B.c., 
and ruled there for five hundred years. The Egyptians kept possession of 
Upper Egypt all this time, and at last succeeded after a very long war in 
driving out the Hyksos and their people into the peninsular of Sinai. The 
Hyksos still kept about, however, watching their opportunity, so that the 
Egyptians would be very glad to get some other nation of brave warriors and 
skilful herdsmen to.settle on the western boundary of their country and 
separate them from the hateful Hyksos; and they would be glad to give 
them pasture for their flocks and a good deal of liberty in return for the © 
services in peace and war, which they would expect from them. The Jacob- 
Israelites took advantage of this state of things, and pushed right on to 
Egypt, towards whith the Hebrews had been moving for hundreds of years, 
and at last settled there ! 
Before long a great hero of the name of Joseph rose out of the tribe of 
Ephraim-Manasseh, and became a great favourite of the Egyptian king, to 
whom he made himself very useful. At last he became his chief minister — 
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and adviser. This Joseph was an exceedingly clever man, and managed the — | q 
corn supply, especially, with such skill, that when one of the great famines 
to which all eastern countries, and especially Egypt, are subject, happened, 
he had the royal granaries as full as they would hold of corn, which he had 
saved in times of plenty. (See Lesson on Egypt I. for corn supply, &e.) He 
took this opportunity of making up the quarrel between his own tribe and |j — 
the Isaac-Israelites, who were still in Canaan, and who were themselves suf- || _ 
fering from the famine. So the other Israelites came down to Egypt, first tha 
Judah perhaps, and then the rest, and all the Israelites joined together again he 
into one nation, and lived in peace in the land of Goshen or Gosen in North- || _ 
eastern Egypt, under the protection of Joseph and with the good will of the Bie 
Egyptians. It was no doubt more important than ever now that there should || _ 
be a strong defence here against the Hyksos, and other such peoples, for i pt 
during the years of famine there would be all the more reason to fear ile 
that they would attack and plunder the well-stored cities of Egypt. — This. ea 
reuniting of the Israelites and settlement in Goshen most likely pid eee ipa 
about 1450 or 1500 Be, eet 

Sante | 

i 


Lesson VIII.—Joseph’s Administration. 


Joseph’s services to the King of Egypt did not end with this seeoeasiaas of 
his eastern frontier. No doubt the disturbances caused by the Hyksos | and | . 
the long war against them had thrown the valley of the Nile into a very dis- -. 
orderly condition, a thing specially hateful no doubt to the Egyptian blog ee 
men (see Lesson on Egypt IL. for sels love ce ieee sk J 
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determined to take advantage of the famine and of his stores of corn to give 
the King greater power over the country and the people than he had ever had 
before. A very interesting account of the way in which he succeeded in doing 
this is given in Gen. xlvii. 13—26, which may now be read. 


Verse 13.— The Land of Egypt and the Land of Canaan fainted.—Here 
we see how countries were spoken of as if they were living creatures. A 
little afterwards we hear of the land dying, which means going to waste for 
want of cultivation. 

Verse 14.—The existence of money in Egypt in very ancient times is a 
proof of its high civilisation. Money in the earliest times was not coined, 
but consisted of rings, or balls or rolls of precious metals, and was weighed 
when people wished to buy anything with it, to see how much it was worth. 
This was the custom hundreds of years afterwards in Palestine, and in the 
time of Amos (780 or 790 B.c.) dishonest tradesmen in selling corn had false 
| weights, made too heavy, by which they weighed their customers’ money (and 
so got too much money), and also false measures, made too small, in which 
they measured out the corn (and so gave their customers too little corn). In 
this way they cheated at both ends, and got over price for under measure. 
Besides all this Amos says the scales themselves were false, and the corn bad ! 
Money does not seem to have been very plentiful, and Joseph had soon got 
all the money iv Egypt, and all that could readily be got from the neigh- 
bouring countries, in exchange for some of his corn. 

Verse 16.— When all the money was gone, Joseph made the people return 
to the ancient custom of bartering, which was once the only way of buying 
things. Before money was invented cattle were so often used for buying 
things with, that it is generally believed that the word for “money” in 
- several languages, ¢.g., Latin and Hebrew—originally meant “cattle,” or at 
|| least is derived from a word of that meaning.— Explain the meaning of “barter- 
aie ing” by examples taken from the scholars’ daily life,or objects in the class room, 
Verse 17. Egypt was celebrated for its horses. (See Lesson on Egypt II.) 
|| And for the flocks and for the cattle of the herds. Literally, and for the small 
Ee cbt: cattle [sheep and goats], and for the large cattle [oxen]. 
ait Verse 18. The Second Year, &c.—The second year of these special pro- 
=|f ceedings. This must have been at least the third year of the famine. We 

‘will not hide it from my Lord. It seems that they had so far been trying to 
| gome extent to put the best face on the matter to themselves and others ; 
perhaps thinking that Joseph would give them easier terms if he did not 
know that they were so helpless that they must take any terms. Now they 
‘say they can keep up appearances no longer ! 
| Verse 19. Wherefore shall we die—both we and our land? See note to 

verse 13. Pharaoh is the Egyptian for “ king.” All kings of Egypt are called 
|| Pharaoh in the Bible. The land of Egypt all belonged to the farmers who 

|| cultivated it, and they now offered to sell it to the king for bread, and even 
| to sell themselves into slavery. 
\ erse 21. This verse makes no sense as it stands, though it is a correct 
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translation of the verse in our Hebrew Bibles. Most likely the old Greek 
translation (called the Septuagint, and written LXX.) and the Samaritan copy 
of the Hebrew have the right words here ; if so the verse will mean, “Andas for 
the people, he made them into servants for him [7.¢.the king] from one end,’ &e. 

Verse 22. The priests always had a regular allowance of bread, wine, &c. 
given them for nothing by the king, so that they were not obliged to buy it 
with their lands, &c. The piiens therefore, kept possession of their land 


| ever afterwards. (See Lesson on Egypt II.) 


Verse 24. Now that the land had been bought by the king and belonged 
to him, the cultivators had to pay him rent, and this was fixed at one-fifth of 
the gross produce of the land. This was a very moderate rent in comparison 
with that required by some kings. At one time the Jews had to pay one- 
third of their corn and one-half of their fruit, as well as pther things, to their 
Syrian ruler ; and in Ispahan it is said that the peasants who have seed 
given to them have to give up three-fourths of the harvest ! 

Verse 26. The general truth of these results is known from the Greek 
writers (see Lesson on Egypt 11.) 


Lusson IX.—Recollections of Joseph—Oppression of Israel in Egypt. 


The impression we get of Joseph from the account of his administration, 


examined in the last lesson, is that of rather a stern man; but in after |; 
times he was always remembered as very gentle and loving, and as aman who | 


would rather die a hundred deaths than do wrong—even to those who had 
injured him. We must remember that it was by his care and forethought 
that the Egyptians were saved from the worst effects of the famine, and their 
gratitude to him (vy. 25) shows that they at least did not think he had been 
hard upon them. Perhaps some vigorous steps were necessary to establish 
order and good government after the Hyksos war. * 


Joseph took good care that the Israelites to whom he belonged should | 
suffer as little as possible from the famine, and they kept their freedom and |} 


independence in the land of Goshen. We can easily understand, therefore, 


that he would be considered the father of his people, and especially of his |} 
own tribe, and when that tribe divided into the two tribes Ephraim and || _ 
Manasseh, he would be called the father of Ephraim and Manasseh. These 

two tribes, therefore, would be called the sons of Joseph, but since allthe | 
tribes must be considered the sons of Jacob in some sense, Joseph himself | 


would be called the son of Jacob (which would seem all the more natural, 
because Joseph was a successor of Jacob as the chief of the Israelites), and 
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Ephraim and Manasseh the grandsons of Jacob. [Here again the Greek Ion || 


and Acheeus, sons of Xuthus and grandsons of Hellen furnish an apt iustra-_ 


tion.] Thus Joseph, though a real individual man, came to be spoken of | abo 


as the brother of some of the tribes of Israel, and the father of others. 


As long as Joseph lived the Israelites were free and prosperous, and. for | \| 


some time after his death there was no great change in their condition, but — 
at last, about 1400 B.c..a very bese and powerful king oie Ramses 
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Miamun, (7.e. Ramses beloved of Ammon) or Ramses II., came to the throne 
of Egypt, and he did not like having a nation close upon his border, and even 
in his country, which only half acknowledged his rule. Besides the Israelites 
| had grown so numerous and powerful, partly by natural increase and partly 
| by taking up into their own tribes many Hebrews and others of various tribes 
_ and nations, that they might soon become really dangerous to the Egyptians, 
for the differences of religion and habit between the Israelites and the 
Egyptians had made them dislike each other very much, and it even seemed 
-@s if the Israelites might join the remains of the Hyksos nations, and help 
them to attack Egypt instead of protecting Egypt against them. So Ramses 
determined to subdue the Israelites completely, and instead of leaving them 
free to do what they liked, to make them work like slaves at building great 
cities and fortifications, and executing all kinds of public works for the use 
or beautification of Egypt.—(See Lessons on Egypt.) In particular he made 
-}| them build, or at any rate restore, enlarge and beautify Pithom and Ramses 
- {|} (Rameses) which are both in the land of Goshen.* 
“tt Ramses II. reigned about sixty years, and we cannot tell how long it was 
mig before he began to take these steps against the Israelites. Ata guess we 
|| might say that the systematic oppression of the Israelites, perhaps, began at 
1) about 1370 B.c. 
cil You will understand that all these events, as well as the mingling with 
|| other nations in the land of Goshen, the close connection of Joseph with the 
“|! Egyptian king and priests, and the constant intercourse between the Israelites 
is and Egyptians must have had a great influence on the religious ideas of the 
|| Israelites, and though it is very difficult to learn much of them at this time, 
| we must try to make them out as well as we can in order that we may be 
i) better able to understand the work which their great deliverer and teacher 
fi 2 Moses had to do for them. This we shall try to do in our next lesson. 
P. BH. WICKSTEED. 


: [The fact on which this story rests has been examined in Lesson IV. on the History 
Israel. Here we shall treat it simply as a story, and try to find out what lessons 


ee eae will be found in Philip’s Atlas, map 4, but this part of the map is full of mistakes. 
>ithom is ‘marked i in about the right place, but it is xot the same as Etham (as we shall afterwards 
) Rameses is not the same as On or Heliopolis, but it is the same as Heroopolis, which is 
“marked in about the right place. Pi-hahiroth again is not the same as Heroopolis (as we shall see). 


f Pi- oth We shall se? eve Pithom. pad Remeruss 5 the towns of which we are now 


a fine pen through Rameses, Etham, and Pi-hahiroth on Philip’s map 4, and insert Rameses’ 
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“dug far into the rocky soil, and bearing on their stone or marble margins 
the traces of the long ages during which the water has been drawn up from 
their deep recesses.” Here Abraham had planted a grove (xxi. 33), not as 
elsewhere of ilex or terebinth, but of “the light, feathery tamarisk, the first 
and the last tree which the traveller sees in his passage through the desert.” 
Verse 1. “God did tempt [or try] Abraham.” This is exactly in accord- 
ance with the mode of Hebrewthought. Before people have begun to examine 
the nature and origin of their feelings, any strong impulse or suggestion 
seems as if it came from some voice or power outside of them. But that 


temptation which is at first referred to God (2 Samuel xxiv. 1) is, at a later | 


stage of moral feeling, attributed to Satan (1 Chronicles xxi. 1). 

Verse 2. “The land of Moriah.” This seems to refer to the mountain on 
which the temple was afterwards built, and which the piety of a later genera- 
tion delighted to think had been sanctified by the religious act of the great 
founder of the nation. 

1. Abraham’s Intention—Abraham lived among tribes who were accus- 
tomed to sacrifice men and children. - It was the custom for men to endeavour 
to please God by giving up the most precious thing they had. So far as we 
can trace the origin of the practice, it arose from fear and a desire to prevent 
the gods from being jealous of human happiness. The writer of the story, 
however, intended it to be understood that Abraham regarded it as a duty to 
offer up his only remaining son, though the circumstances rendered it pecu- 
liarly painful. From this point of view we may note— 


(1) Abraham’s Obedience.—Having settled that it was his duty, he makes || 


up his mind to do it, however hard. He takes the responsibility upon him- 
self, and does not distress Sarah by telling her of his intention. Though he 


will lose all hope of founding a family, he lets notbing interfere. As soon as 


it is light (verse 3,—dreams at night were looked upon as the most usual 
mode of receiving Divine communications), he loses not a moment, but 
proceedes with his purpose; delay might have proved fatal to it; let 


there be no paltering with resolve. He directs all the preparations (verse 3), | 
though every order must have cost him an agony. He makes uo ostentatious : 1} : 
display of performing a painful duty in sight of an admiring crowd; he leaves || 


the two servants behind (verse 5), and will have none but God to witness his 
deed. 
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(2) Lsaac’s Compliance.—Contrast between the dreadful purpose hidden || 
beneath the ordinary gravity of an Eastern Sheykh and the unsuspecting |p j 
questions of Isaac. An only son (of Sarah) he had grown up without com-— i 
panions—his playfellow, Ishmael, had been sent away. He had had no | 


society but that of his aged parents, and this made him quiet and contempla- — | 


tive. His character seems to have been of the patient, enduring, uncom- 
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plaining sort, calm, but feeble. Parental authority was so complete that. hele . 


submits without a murmur; no pata no tears ; at his father’s word wig 


gives himself to die. 


2. Sacrifice and Duty. —Is the writer’s notion a true one? Is ie right” 
in representing the re of Isaac as Se duty ? Could there 
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be any duty towards a Being who could give such a command, not for the 
sake of any ulterior principle, but for his mere pleasure? King Ahaz sacrificed 
one of his sons to Moloch ; do we approve of it? Only three or four years 

ago a Russian peasant killed his son, and pleaded on his trial that he was 
~commanded to do so by God. Why did nobody admire him, and everyone 

think him mad? Because we feel that God, who is to us the highest holiness 

and love, could not desire or enjoin what is contrary to the plainest duty of a 

father toa son. If He could not do it now, how could He have done so then? 
|_We must conclude, therefore, that the writer’s view of Abraham’s motive is 
incorrect, he could not have thought it to be his duty. The purpose (if 
formed at all) was probably formed as other similar purposes were formed, 
from dread of a “jealous” God. It is the highest testimony to the nobleness 
of Abrabam’s character that at the last moment his feelings of affection and 
duty towards Isaac overcame his terrible intention. He had strength and 
j} insight enough to rise above his artificial notion. The thought may well be 
termed, an “angel” or “messenger” (though the writer probably conceived 
|| of a real angelic being calling audibly from the sky), for a new idea of duty 


|| entering into our minds is the voice of God to our souls. Abraham’s notion | 


| of God was now raised to that of a moral authority, whose will could not 
_ arbitrarily override what he inly felt to be his first duty. It is impossible to 


But if this be a true account, it altogether changes the ground of our admir- 
|| ation for Abraham. It is usual to admire Abraham for having nearly killed 
_ || Isaac. We ought to admire him because he did not quite kill him. 

eat The story of how Abraham got out of his difficulty was said to have sug- 
gested a proverb, “In the mountain the Lord will provide ;” or as we say, 
“ man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” - J. E. CARPENTER, 


Ne ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON IX. 


The Gaapels give us no account of Jesus from the time of his infancy to 
time when he was twelve years old. Then they mention only a short 
passage in his life ; and from that time we lose sight «f him tili he begins to 
reach at about siti years of age. 

We cannot help wishing that we had some records of the earlier portion 


ett “They ae us only (Luke ii. 40, 52) that he did grow (. é,, in stature) 
1 waxed strong (i.e., grew strong) in spirit, and increased in wisdom and 
favour with God and man. Perhaps, then, the Gospel-writers mean to 
to us ‘vest as he | grew in body from the same common fos and drink, 


estimate too highly the importance of this step in religious development. |} 
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and air and light, and exercise by which others grow, so he grew in spirit or 
mind like others, from the influences of parents and others around him, from 
the instructions of teachers, from the use of his senses day by day, and all 
the impressions that would come upon him from daily life, from hill and field, 
from tree aud flower, from cloud and sunshine. There is something very 
wonderful in the way in which every child is being educated every hour in 
the day by the things around him, and thus made to increase in wisdom. 


[The teacher may give, at some other time, a lesson showing how little children 
learn things by experience. How, for example, they do not know that cinders just 
fallen from the fire are hot, or that cats will scratch ; how, at first, they have not an 
idea of distance, but suppose the moon is close to them, &c., &c., &c.] 


It is very natural, then, to conclude that the Gospel-writers mean us to | 


think of Jesus as a trne human being—growing as other human beings grow. 
The first Apostles, and those whom they taught, did think of Jesus as a 
human being, only a human being in whom God’s Spirit dwelt im wondrous 
fulness. But, after the first Apostles and their learners, there came 
Christians, who were not content to have Jesus a human being only. They 
wanted to think of him as a God upon earth, and so they imagined events of 
his childhood and youth different from those of the childhood.and youth of 
any other human being. Many of these imagined events were written in 


Gospels, which have been called Apocryphal Gospels. 


[Explain that Apocryphal means “obscure,” “hidden,” and may have been 
applied to books whose authors were obscure or hidden. The word may also origi- 
nally have been applied by Gnostic sects to books of theirs, containing what they 
thought ‘‘hidden wisdom,” but which other Christians considered spurious. Explain 
that there are books of this kind, called the Apocrypha, bound up in some old Bibles 
after the prophets, and that there seem to have been, at one time, a great number 
of Apocryphal Gospels. | 


One of these Apocryphal Gospels is called ‘‘ The Gospel of the Tafaney, 3 
and here are several of the stories it relates. 


[These stories, frora the Apocryphal Gospels, should be given only to the alder 


classes. | 


er seh 


‘¢ When Jesus was seven years of age, he was playing with companions z | o 
about the same age, who, when they were at play, made clay into several ie 
shapes—namely, asses, oxen, birds, and other figures ; each boasting of his || 
work, and endeavouring to exceed the rest. Then Jesus said to the boys, ‘1 |P 


will command these figures which I have made to walk’ And immediately — 


they moved ; and when he commanded them to return, they returned He || 
had also Gite the figures of birds and sparrows, which, when he commanded | 


to fly, did fly, and when he commanded to stand, did stand still ; and if he 


gave ae meat and drink, they did eat and driuk.’’ 


Now, you notice that in this story, Jesus is made to be a little God, ae : be 


not at all like other human boys But yousee those who made the story had 


so low an idea of his character that they suppose him using all the wonder ful | . 
power of the Creator, not for any good purpose, but ror the little mean bye. 
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Take another story. “ Again, on another day, a esus was =a some ae 
by a river, and they drew water out of the river by little channels, and made 
little fish-pools. But Jesus had made twelve sparrows and placed them about 
the pool, on each side, thres on a side. But it was the Sabbath Day, and 
the son of Hanani, a Jew, came by, and saw them making these things and 
said, “Do ye thus make figures of clay on the Sabbath?’ And he ran to 
| them and broke down their fish-pools. But, when Jesus clapped his hands 
|| over the sparrows which he had made, they flew away chirping At length, 
} the son of Hanani c ming to the fish-pool of Jesu:, to destroy it, the water 
vanished away, and Jesus said to him, ‘In like manner as this water has 
vanished, so shall thy life vanish,’ and presently the boy died.” 

In this story you see that whilst Jesus is represented again as a little God 
_ in power, heis pictured asa little demon in spitefulness, killing a boy for doing 
| what, as a Jew brought up to honour the Sabbath, he ought to have done. 
_ In another story he is represented at school, and refusing to say his letters 
_ when his master commands him, and his master, lifting up his hand to whip 
| him, has his hand presently withered, and he dies. Then says Joseph to 
_ Mary, “‘ Henceforth we will not allow him to go out of the house, for every 
| one who displeases him is killed.” Here, again, you see he is represented as 
_ having the power of God, but using it to show the most wicked revenge. But 
| enough of these childish apocryphal stories. 
The real Gospels have nothing in them of this kind, and do not encourage 
3 / us, by any hint they give, to think of the childhood and youth of Christ as 
ont essentially different from the childhood and youth of others. 
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LESSON X. 


In order, then, to form any idea of the childhood and youth of Jesus, we 
must keep before our minds what the Gospel tells us, that He grew—waxed, 
i.t., : grew strong in spirit—increased, 7.¢., grew in wisdom and moral loveli- 
ness, which gave him favour with God and man, He grew; therefore he 
; was not complete He did not know everything at first. Now, what is it to 
grow? It is really to be built up by the Great Builder, or Creator—God 

|| The tree that grows in the wood is as truly built up by Him from small 
atoms as the church or house is built up from stones or bricks, by mason or 
‘bricklayer. And in building trees and plants God does not waste effort by 
6 mstantly creating new materials. He uses the old materials which have 
been used before. The air around and the soil beneath are full of atoms 
vhich have made part of the bodies of animals and of other plants. The 
is s have breathed them out. Plants have given them out by dying and 
f ot g. God uses these old atoms in building up the new tree. He acts in 

he same way in building up souls in knowledge and goodness. He does 
not begin again and create miraculous materials for building up each new 
ul, or build it—i.e., educate it—without materials. He does nothing in vain 
the spiritual any more than in the material world. And so we may be 
ire that, in building up the soul of Jesus, he would use the materials already 
th t gether, she eet of | Ing ageee of experience, and of the lives and 


~ 
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thoughts of many generations. Some of these materials were contained in the 
minds and lives and thoughts of the people around him. We have already 
seen how these people were constantly holding conversations about the 
‘(kingdom of God” and ‘‘the Messiah,” and the prophecies of their old pro- 
phets, which had led them to expect both these. These conversations would 
be one portion of material or influence to help in building the soul of Jesus. 
But more important still than these would be the materials contained in the 
Old Testament. This Old Testament was a collection of the best literature, 
i.e., books of the Jews. It contained the story of the nation through hun- 
dreds of years, and the lives and thoughts of the best men which the nation 
had produced. 


Jesus, we may be sure, would be—like Timothy afterwards—early made 


acquainted with the-Scriptures, i.c., the ‘‘ writings,” as this literature was \} 4 


called ; and it was largely from their noble lessons that his spirit took 


nourishment to grow. ‘the first lessons from the Bible that he would learnas | 
a child would no doubt be those whiéh you, as children, learn or have learnt | 
at the present time—tha stories of good and noble men which it contains. 


The Hebrew literature abounds in stories of good men. I do not mean good 
altogether, but men who did good things. They were good in this way: 


When they were at some time tempted to do some easy and pleasant thing || 
which they felt to be wrong, they made the nobler choice, and preferred to’ 


do the harder and unpleasant thing which they felt to be right. It will be 


the aim of the Manual, from time to time, to bring you acquainted with these | 


stories ; and it will be interesting for you to think that your spirits may 


grow, may wax strong, from ett very same stories from which the spirit of | 


Jesus grew. 


It is most natural to think that his pious and loving mother would be the ||_ 
one to teach him these stories; and the whole influence of his mother i 
was probably another thing that helped to build up the mind of Jesus. |} 
The hint given in the gospels, that Mary kept the sayings of her boy | 
Jesus in her heart, makes us feel how much she must have loved him, and i 
how, even at the age of twelve, she must have looked upon him with pride || 

It is only a hint, but it seems to reveal to us, as by a sudden — ) 


and reverence. 


flash, the character of the boy. His mother must have loved him and been 


proud of him, because she saw in him the loveliness of goodness which made j 


‘‘He grew in favour both with God : if 
and man,” that is, he grew in their esteem and love; therefore, lie must have of 


it impossible for her not to love him. 


been worthy this esteem and love. 


The whole family life would help in building: up ae mind of. Jesus, ai ’ 
and though we are told nothing about || 


He*had brothers and _ sisters, 


them, yet we can imagine eee, he would live with them ;—how obliging, | Pal: 
patient, and helpful he would be, thinking more of them than of himself ;— || 
how he would try to reconcile their differences and be peacemaker between 

them, Bis father, J paiee appears to have been a beteAs of sombre 
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labours for a livelihood himself “But the bond misoh ‘ae peanai Bokeok 
Jesus and his mother suggests to us that he owed very much indeed to her. 
We cannot help fancying that in her gentle, earnest, loving nature he first 
saw the loveliness of goodness, and learned to love it. But one delights to 
think, as has been said before, that it was to his mother’s teaching that he 
owed some of that knowledge of the scriptures which he showed in after time. 

Mary would no doubt teach Jesus the story of Abraham, the great father 


|| of their nation, She would, as the Jews ofthe time did, mingle tradition 
“with the accounts in the Scripture ; and so she would tell how Abraham left 


his people and kindred, because he would not consent to join them in idolatry 
and the worship of sun and moon and stars, and because he thought it wrong, 
having thoughts of a moral, spiritual God ; and how he went out a wanderer, 
not knowing whither he went. (Read Acts vii. 1—5. Charran the same as 
Haran.) 

She would tell of Joseph, who, rather than commit sin at the persuasion 
and order of his mistress, chose the prison to which he knew he should be 
condemned, and where his feet were-laid in fetters and the iron entered into 


his soul. She would speak of Moses, who, brought up as a prince at the 


court of Pharoah, when he was old enough to think for himself, found his 


| soul cleaving to his own people, and gave up the wealth and honour of Egypt 


to take the side of a uation of poor bondmen, and how he redeemed them 
‘not ouly from the bondage, but the idolatry of Egypt. (Read Hebrews xi. 
23—27. Verse 26. The reproach of Christ—perhaps the same kind of reproach 
as that which Christ endured afterwards.) She would dwell with fondness 
on the story of the young Samuel, whose soul was early vexed at the 
wickedness of the priests, his masters, and to whom God came and put words 
in his mouth by which he, a boy, might reprove them, men and his masters 


though they were. (Read 1 Samuel iii.) 


LESSON XI. 


{| Mary would tell Jesus of the young Solomon, who saw visions of all 


_ the splendours of wealth and honour, and then, in contrast, wisdom, perhaps 
_ like that of Nathan, the prophet, with his poverty, and who choose the wisdom 
because he felt it the better thing. (itead 2 Chron. i. 7—12.) And then 
she would tell him of the prophets who protested against the false and bad, 


_ though fashionable religion, and proclaimed the true and pure one; of 


‘Elijah hunted out into the wilderness (read 1 Kings xix. 1—18); of Isaiah 


| sawn in pieces (read Hebrews xi. 37—sawn asunder, supposed by some to refer 
rs to Isaiah); of Jeremiah cast into a miry pit (Jeremiah-xxxviii. l1—13) ; of 


Daniel cast into the den of lions paso es iii. 1—30, vi. 1—28), and his friends 
Sate all hd of torment and death itself, rather than give up their own Ghee 
‘religion 1 for the false one ; and then of the brave Maccabees, who persuaded 
a few noble spirits to revolt against this heathen cruelty and tyranny, and, 
with a handful of men, put to flight the armies of the ‘‘aliens,” the Greeks, 
their nation free, and restored their pure Sp 
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Now, I wish you to notice that, not only do all these stories show us men 
making a noble choice, refusing the worse and choosing the better part, but 
they show us men choosing a nobler and purer religion in preference to a lower 
and grosser one, when that lower and grosser one was the fashionable, the. 
prevalent, the established religion, —when they might have got honour and 
peace by conforming to it, —when they were sure of getting persecution, loss, 
and, perhaps, even death, by refusing to conform. 

We shall see, by-and-by, that Jesus had to break away from a part 
of the religion of the Jews which was fashionable, and prevalent, and 
established, but which he thought low and gross, and doing the people a 
great deal of harm ; and it is very likely that he was helped, strengthened, 3} 
and encouraged to do this by these stories of men who had done a like work E 
before him. ; 


LESSON XIT. 


Such teachings as these would tend to make Jesus love all that was good || ~ 
and noble, and hate all that was bad and mean. We feel sure that he loved || 3 
goodness with all his heart and soul. He longed to be good himself and to 
make others good. But there was a kind of goodness which Jesus had that || — 
was almost peculiar to himself, at least in the wonderful strength in which || — 
he possessed it. This was love and sympathy for his fellow creatures. He |}: 
seemed ever to yearn towards them and long todo them good. It was this || — 
kind of goodness that distinguished him above all others in after life. It has 
been called the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of Humanity.” We cannot account for this 
portion of his character by anything that we know in his education. It seems 
something new, and we cannot help thinking that it came largely from a 
peculiar gift which God bestowed upon him. 

But we must not suppose the early education of Jesus was ali like sae Hips 
given him by those noble stories from the Old Testament, Apocrypha, and a 
tradition, and that he learnt nothing but lessons of nobleness that he could || — 
keep for ever. Jesus had to deliver his fellow-countrymen from the heavy || — 
yoke of the ceremonial religion—a lot of rules about eating and drinking, and || a 
not touching this thing and that, and washing hands, even when clean, before | fer 
meals, lest they might have touched anything forbidden ; and keeping the || — 
Sabbath and feast days, and making journeys to Jerusalem, and being pre- || _ 
sent at the sacrifices, and a lot of other similar things, commanded Py what — 
was called the Law. 

This Law was contained in the books called the Books of Moses : Weodass jee 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. It consisted of two parts, the Ritual(or || _ 
Ceremonial) Law and the Moral Law. As Jesus would hereafter have to break || 
away from the Ritual Law, keeping and enlarging the Moral Law, it was te 
needful that he should be instructed in both. Jesus was, we may be sure, ohh 
educated as a Jew. We learn from Luke that he was consecrated to the | 3 
Jewish religion by a ceremony which corresponded to the baptism by which, — ; 

_ with us, a child is consecrated to Christianity. His parents, we are told, || 
‘kept the law. We ney feel assured, then, that Jesus was taught the law, || 
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perhaps by his father, perhaps by the rabbi, or preacher at the synagogue. We 
may be sure that he was brought up as a child to keep the Sabbath with 
Pharisaic strictness. (Exodus xxxi 14—16.) He would be taught to fast 
(Leviticus xvi. 29—31: Affict your souls—fast); to be most careful not to 
touch (Numbers xix. 11—20) a dead body or the carcase of an unclean 
animal; or eat any of the kinds forbidden by the law (Leviticus xi.) 
as, for example, the flesh of swine. He would consider himself impure if a 
dead caterpillar fell upon him from the hedge, or a dead fly entered his 
{| mouth in the wine or water which he drank. He believed in the duty of 
going up three times a year to Jerusalem, to the great Temple, and of being 
present at the sacrifices, and offering some kind of animal or part of one for 
sacrifice, and of paying tithes for the support of the Temple. (Deuteronomy 
xii. 5—6.) There would be a time probably in his childhood when he would 
| believe it wicked not to do these things; but there came a time in after years 
| when he thought it useless, and even injurious, to do them. We do not 
know when the change took place, but it was in all probability between the 
| time when he was twelve years old and the time when, at about thirty, he 
|| began to preach. 

_ Now, by the Ritual Law, all the males of the nation were required to go up 
|| toappear before God at the three great national feasts—the Feast of Passover, 
_ j| the Feast of Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles. (Read Deuteronomy 
|| xvi. 16 -17, and then 1—15.) The women were not required to go up ;. but 
~\! we gather from the story in Luke (ii. 41—52) that women did sometimes 

accompany their husbands to the great festival of the Passover, at least. 

~ ** Now his parents went up to Jerusalem,” we are told, “‘every year at the 

'' Feast of the Passover. And when he was twelve years old they went up to 

Jerusalem, after the custom of the feast.” Twelve was the age when the Jews 

took their children to the Temple, and made them take upon themselves the 

{ee - duties of the law. From this age they were called ‘‘sons of the law.” Jesus 

Bi “we may suppose had been instructed in the law before. Now he would have 
sl to begin to observe it. 


LESSON XIII. 


ae twelve years of age Jesus would probably be as old, with the rapid 
ripening of Eastern natures, as our boys at sixteen. And now, if we imagine 
_ him human, natural, like other boys—no stiff, unnatural being—an old man 
- before he is a young one—we can well conceive how often, year after year, as 
z his parents have come back and told of the wonders of Jerusalem and the 
‘4 grand and glorious temple, the pride of the Hebrew people, he has longed 
aie for’ the time to come for him to accompany them. It comes at last. We 
|| can well suppose that the thought of the comiag joy would occupy his mind | 
a _ for weeks before the time of starting. He will count the days and the hours 
“|| to the. happy moment. He will form day-dreams of his journey—of the 
| places famous in their old history, and connected with many of the stories 
- which his mother has taught him, and which he has often heard his parents 
nention as being on their way to the Holy City. He would see Mount 


a 


a history and many a poem. He should enter the Holy Temple—that — 
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Gilboa, where Saul and his three sons perished. (Read 1 Samuel, xxxi , 6 — 13. 
2 Samuel ; 17—27. Explain that this last is a piece of Hebrew poetry taken 
from a lost book called the Book of Jasher.) Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, on 
which tradition said the tribes had been stationed to hear the law read when 
they first entered the promised land. (Read Joshua, viii., 31—35.) He © 
should see the well of Jacob (John iv.,~3—6) and the tomb of Joseph— 

(Genesis J., 25—26 ; Joshua xxiv.,32) (Hzplain that Sychar and Shechem 
are the same place.) Shiloh, where the tabernacle of Jehovah had stood, and 
young Samuel had heard the Lord speak to him ; and Bethel, where Jacob 
had seen the ladder reaching from earth to heaven; (Read Genesis xxviii, 
10—22) ; and then, at last, he should see Jerusalem—the Holy City—the 
Mountain of the Lord—the home of kings and prophets celebrated in many 
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sacred place where he hid been taught that God more particularly dwelt— 
that wonderful building, built, as he had learnt, after a pattern in heaven 
itself; and to which generation after generation of pious Israelites had gone 
up year after year for now nearly a thousand years. 

The day to which Jesus had looked forward would at length arrive. The 
people who were to set out from Nazareth—and they would be a great || 
number—would assemble early in the morning in some open space. Then || © 
the procession would set forth, the men armed and marching on foot in the | hs 
van and rear, whilst the women and children were placed on mules and kept || 
in the middle for safety against attacks from robbers, with which the ComNniy iH 
abounded. : 

They would wind along the road, with banners displayed, and raising, in || 
one grand chant—which seemed to fill the valleys and be echoed back by the |} 
hills—one of those grand old psalms called Psalms of Steps or Degrees, as it || 
is supposed because they were sung to the steps of the pilgrims on their i 
up to Jerusalem (See Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv.) 

Try to fancy this scene. Enter into the feeling of the young J esus—= || 
enjoy with him the holiday—the glorious sunny spring weather—the multi- ||_ 
tudes full of joy and life —the ever-fresh scenes which they passed—the old || 
stories told about them—and the general looking forward to something greater. | 

They journey on for several days, for the distance from Nazareth to Jeru- — 
salem would be between 80 and90 miles. The last night they rest at Jericho, : 
then the next day they go over the bills to Jerusalem, and at length woald 
climb the last hill, the Mount of Olives, from the top of which they can look 
down on the palin and towers of Jerusalem, which stand out in the eastern 
atmosphere as clear as if they stood close by them, and now we seem to 
hear the chant which bursts forth from the glad pilgrims to the Holy Gigs re 

Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem— 
Jerusalem, the city rebuilt— 
The city that is joined together, 
Whither the tribes go up— ste 
The tribes of the Lord, . ie 
According to the laws ee Israel, 
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Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
May they prosper that love thee ! 
Peace be within thy walls, 
And prosperity within thy palaces ! 
The procession would descend into the narrow valley through which the 
brook Kedron runs; they would pass by the gar!en or rather orchard of 
_ Gethsemane, not yet rendered sacred to all time by the agony of Jesus there. 
_ Then they would ascend the height on which Jerusalem stands. We can 
“fancy the young Hebrew looking up with awe to the lofty walls round the 
| city, with their mighty and ancient stones, which, though more than once 
_|{ thrown down, might have been hewn and first placed in the very days of 
David. Now the procession enters under the great arch into the city. Won- 
derful, we may be sure, to the country youth would be that city scene. The 
| lofty houses, like rows of palaces, on each side of the street—the palace of 
Herod towering above the buildings—the shops, or rather bazaars, open to the 
_ street and in which were piled the riches of the east —costly cloths, scarlet and 
| purple, from Phenicia—silks from the far India and China—gold and silver 
_ vessels from Asia Minor. Then the streets would be filled by a crowd, novel 
| and exciting to a country boy. Here stalked along the Roman soldiers in 
their glittering armour. There moved long robed scribes and_ priests. 
_ Besides the Jews, dressed in the ordinary garb of Palestine, there were crowds 
of foreigners, clad in garbs of all forms and hues, from every part of the then 
known world. These were mostly pious Israelites living in foreign lands, 
{| who had come up to Jerusalem at the grand festival of the nation, and to 
offer sacrifices to the God of their fathers. 

‘Sometimes a Roman noble would drive along in splendid chariot. The 
| - noise, the glitter. the strangeness, and the movement would at first be over- 
_ powering. 
~ gathie evening, we MAY SUPPOSS;, Was spent, in finding lodgings among the 


LESSON XIV. 


3 The next morning we may be sure the parents of Jesus would take him to 
the sacredtemple. Most likely they would pass from the hills on which the city. 
as built, and cross the Tyropzean valley by a great causeway or bridge, whose 
stones the explorers at Jerusalem are now unburying. As they stood upon 
bridge, just before them rose the temple built of white marble, like a 
mountain of snow, and so bright in the full blaze of sunlight that the eye could 
ly bear to gaze uponit. Its brightness was increased by great plates of 


vy is omple arose broad and upon the hill Moriah, in terrace shave 
which paclased the hill like the rims of a triple crown. The top of 
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would enter from the causeway into the grand porch erected by Herod, and 
which ran along one side of the white building. It was, in itself, like a great 
cathedral, with nave and aisles and rows of magnificent pillars. Out of this 
grand porch ran cloisters with other rows of pillars all round the building. 
The porch, the cloisters, and the space into which they opened, were called 
the Court of the Gentiles. Here the company in which Jesus was would find 
all kinds of people admitted —Jew and Gentile, and all the courts would be 
perfectly crowded at this festival time. At one part of the court they would 
see numbers of sheep, and goats and oxen, fastened to rings, and pigeons 
in cages, all making the place a regular cattle market. These animals 
were waiting, some probably as common and public victims, to be killed 
and offered by the priests; others to be sold for sacrifice to pious Jews, 
who would have to assist in killing them, and then would deliver them 
to the priests to be offered, whole or part, upon the altar. Near the 
animals stand a number of money-changers, with their tables on which 
there are piles of coin. We may imagine that Joseph and, perhaps, a 
neighbour or two join in purchasing a sheep to be offered up. Some of the 
company, too poor to pay for sheep, buy pigeons These are all delivered to 
Levites, who are waiting to receive them, and driven up by away made for 


the purpose, into the upper court. Joseph, also, will have something to do with ~ | 


the money-changers. He has to comply with the law Exodus xxx. 13—16, 


to pay every year, to the temple, a sum of money called half a shekel—about — 


a quarter of an ounce of silver —as an offering to Jehovah. 

The money changers kept a supply of these half-shekels, and gave them 
in exchange for other coin, making a profit by the transaction Joseph and 
other males of the company would each Dies down his change and get his half- 
shekel for the treasury. 

Now, from the outer Court of the Gentiles, Joseph, Mary, Jesus, and 
friends would ascend a grand flight of marble steps, and pass through a 
splendid gateway into another court, also running round the Temple, and 


called the Court of the Women. Here are the chests of the treasury, and into at 
these the half-shekels are put by proper officers. It was into one of these || 


chests that Jesus long afterwards saw the poor window casting her mites, 


In this court the women would stay, for they were forbidden to ascend {| 
higher, but Joseph, and Jesus, and male companions would ascend another || 
grand flight of steps, and enter through another magnificent gateway called || — 
_ the Beautiful Gate—into the Court of the Israelites. But before they can || 


enter here they are stopped and questioned by Levites, who keep the door, as 


to whether they are clean according to the law—have kept from eating any 


food forbidden by the law, and touching any corpse, or the carcase of any 


unclean animal, and from every other thing that would make themunclean. || _ 

The answer being satisfactory they are admitted. And now they stand || 
in a court, which is cut off from the enclosure, in which the sanctuary stands, || 
only by a low parapet, over which they can easily look, but waned those whe Al 


have not to kill the victims must not pass. 


Jn this enclosure stands the SanevOAry the real temple, with ik chanel, ANE 
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| or Holy of Holies, at the further end, The doors of the sanctuary are open, 
and the people may gaze in though they may~never enter, none but priests 
being admitted to approach so near Jehovah as this is supposed to be. For 
He is imagined to dwell more particularly in the darkness of the Holy of 
Holies—where even the ordinary priests might nct enter, but only the high 
priest, and that but once a year, on the great day of atonement. 


LESSON XV. 


Jesus, with his friends, might look into this sanctuary as far as the sacred 
curtain that hung before the Holy of Holies wove : of blue, fine linen, scarlet 
| and purple. Before this stood the altar of incense, on which incense was 
| burning, the fumes of which arose and filled the sanctuary, and curled out at 
the top of the lofty door. They could see the great golien candlestick, with 
its seven branches, and the lamps burning, which were never allowed to go out 
| night or day. They could see the table of shewbread, with the sacred loaves 
arranged in order. There are priests in the sanctuary in their white robes attend- 
{| ing to the incense and the burning lamps, but in the space before and around 
i Ms the ae there is a great ‘crowd of such priests, and some, too, who are not 


| felling the victims, oxen and sheep, with the axe, and cutting their throats with 
|| the sacrificial ite whilst priests dip their fingers into the streaming blood and 
sprinkle it on the altar ; other priests are skinning victims on one side of the 
_ court ; others are lifting them into the great brazen lavers or baths to wash 
|; them; others are carrying the carcase of a bullock up the broad steps that 
|| lead to the top of the altar, which stands up like a huge tower on the side of 
the sanctuary yard. On this altar the fire is kept burning day and night, 
i upon the fire the priests lay the victim, and soon the smell of roasted flesh 
28 ‘fills all the space around. 
| To our imagination it is a repulsive scene. It does not seem at all like a 
| place for worship. ‘The arrangements of the temple were, as has been truly 
' said, not those of the cathedral or the church, but of a vast slaughter-house, 
- combined with a banqueting hall. Droves of oxen and sheep crowded the 
|} courts. Here were the rings to which they were fastened. There was the 
| huge altar towering above the people on which the carcases were laid to be 
a 


% “roasted. Underneath was the drain to carry off the stream of blood. Close 
4 by was the apparatus for skinning and fleecing the victims. Round the 
~}| court were the kitchens for cooking the meat after the sacrifice was over. 
peFor: that which constitutes Christian devotion —prayer, BS ae es, 
tia tion, exhortation —there was in the Mosaic ritual no provision.” ( Stan/ey’s 
‘||, Jewish Church, 2nd series, p. 411). Josephus tells us that at the Passover 
a 256, 000 lambs were slain, whose blood would be sprinkled on the altar by 
|i “the priest. In the feast of unleavened bread that followed there was a similar 
a iH slaughter of rams and goats, whilst two bulls were every day killed and 


il 


a offered up. ‘All that was seen in the Mosaic was the mechanical observance 
of acts which, to our minds, not only fail to convey any religious idea, but’ 
aN: | aro associated with one oe the ¢ coarsest of human ie ope (i.e., that of 
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the butcher.) ‘‘ For this purpose, as for the defence of the shrine, not moral 
or intellectual qualifications were chiefly needed” (i.¢., in the priest). ‘‘ The 
robust frame which could endure the endless routine of the sacrifices and 
carry away the bleeding remains, the quick eye and ready arm which could 
strike the fatal blow, were . . - ~ dedicated to the temple service.” 
(Stanley) ‘‘ Batcher-and-priest-arenow the two.extremés of the social scalé> 
A-fine~moral.lesson_is-involved~in the fact that-they were—once identical.” 
([bid., 413.) The only part in the Temple service which would seem like 
worship would be the singing or chanting of Psalms, accompanied by instru- 
mental music, Large choirs of singers were stationed near the altar for this 
work. Perhaps we may add to this the blessing of the high priest, when the 
service was concluded. (1 Chronicles xv. 16—22 ; Numbers vi. 22—27.) 
T. Errorp Poyntine. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE OLIVE 


(Olea sativa). 


[In giving this lesson, the teacher should, if possible, show a pitturs of the tree, 
and also a bottle of the pickled fruit. ] 


Description.—An evergreen tree, twenty or thirty feet in height ; is of | 


slow growth, and attains a great age, sometimes more than a thousand years. 
Stem: Gnarled, wrinkled, and sometimes hollow.—Leaves : Simple, opposite, — 
entire, oblong or lance shaped, somewhat like the leaves of the willow, smooth 
and dark green on the upper side, hoary and whitish underneath—Flowers : 
White, numerous, in clusters somewhat like the lilac or privet, small, with 


four petals and two stamens, and a two-cleft stigma; fall off in showers.— 
Fruit: A drupe, or stone fruit, and in form, size, and colour somewhat like a | 


damson. ‘ 


Classification.—Is an exogen, that is, it grows from without, the new weed: qe 
being formed on the outside of the stem, just underneath the bark ; is at the | 
head of the order Oleacez, or olive-tree family, which includes all the different 


kinds of olives, also the common and manna ash, the lilac, and the privet. — 


The cultivated olive is a variety of the wild olive, which is a somewhat prickly | 


is 


shrub, with a small useless fruit. Besides the common olive there are the — 


ironwood olive of the Cape of Good Hope, the American olive, which has — 


larger leaves, and a fruit which can be used, and the fragrant olive of China 


Localities.—The olive is a native of Western Asia, but has for a jon eee 


been naturalised in the south of Europe and the north of Africa. It is now | 


ry | ; 
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| useful tree is extensively cultivated in Greece, Italy, France, and Spain. It 
|| will grow in the south of England, but our climate is scarcely warm enough 
to ripen the fruit. lt 

Uses.— The most important part of the olive tree is the fruit, from which 
| a valuable oil is obtained. The oil is not obtained from the seed, as is usually 
| the case, but from the fleshy part which surrounds the seed. To obtain the 
{| oil, the berries are first gently pressed ; the oil so obtained is of the best 
|| quality. By greater pressure, and in hot water, oil of the second quality is 
|| Obtained ; by still greater pressure, crushing even the seeds, oil of the third 
{| quality is obtained. The oil is much used for food in the countries where it 
is produced. More than 20,000 tons of the oil are annually imported into 
Great Britain, where it is used for many purposes. 

In France and Spain olives gathered while green are pickled by being first 
_ steeped in lime to make them softer and milder, and then placed in salt 
| and water, with a little spice. These pickles, though generally thought disa- 
| greeable, are said to promote digestion. 

The wood of the tree is also useful, as it has black cloudy spots and veins, 
| and takes a beautiful polish. It is used for the finest purposes by cabinet 
| makers and turners, was used by Solomon in building the temple.—1st Kings 
lt vi., 23. The wood of the root is beautifully marked, and is used for orna- 
{| mental articles. 
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eat The bark is bitter and astringent, and is used in medicine. A gum resin 
a | ; exudes from old trees, which has an odour like vanilla, and is used in per- 
4 fumery. 

Bcd" Historical Associations.—The olive was a great favourite with the Greeks, 


|| who held it in very high esteem, believing that Minerva created it peculiarly 
forthem. Scarcely an ancient custom existed in Greece with which the olive 
_ tree was not associated. The victors in the Olympian games were crowned 
with wreaths of a variety of the olive. It was also, and is still universally 
‘a regarded as the emblem of peace. The Romans had almost as high a regard 
for the olive as the Greeks; but two other trees, the ivy and the vine, received 
| about an equal share of their favour. 
be _ Scriptural Allusions.—4s an emblem of peace, Gen. viii. 11. As a proof 
of: the fertility of the land of Canaan, Deut. viii. 8, Jos. xxiv. 13. As a means 
_ of showing kindness to the poor, Exodus xxiii. 11, Deut. xxiv. 20. As an 
emblem of the Divine blessing, Psalms lii. 8, cxxviii. 3. As a type of beauty 
and strength, Jeremiah xi. 16, Hos. xiv.6. To be deprived of the olive tree a 
calamity, Deut. xxviii. 40, 1 Samuel viii. 14, Micah, vi. 15, Hab. iii. 17, 
Tts evident importance, 1 Chron. xxvii. 28, Neh, v. 11, viii. 15, ix. 265. 
|| Used in sacrifice, Lev. ii. 1. To dress the hair, Matthew vi.17— As medicine, 
Luke, x. 14. | 
Bas Lessons. —Trees a wonderful display of Divine goodness. Get the scholars: 
to imagine what the world would be without them. From the difference in 
the cultivated and wild olive, show the effect of culture, and apply this to 
| man sagas How vast the difference between the ignorant and well-. 
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The passages of Scripture and emblems will afford the teacher an oppor- 
tunity of giving a lesson upon peace, kindness to the poor, thankfulness, i 
beauty, usefulness, and victory. J. 3 
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LESSONS FOR INFANTS.—IV. 
NOTES OF A LESSON ON MARK X, 14. 


My Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”—Mark x. 14. 


Age of Children.—-From six to eight years old. | q 

Apparatus—Text on card-board, black-board, chalk, picture of Jesus || — 
blessing the children, and map of Palestine. ¥ 

Mode of giving the lesson.—First tell the story—trying to bring out the || — 
lesson Jesus wished to teach—viz., that to get to Heaven we must beas || © 
simple, pure, and innocent as little children. While giving the lesson bring || 3 
children from different parts of the class to point out Galilee; Judea, Jerusa- || 
lem, &c. on the map. Teach the text, often varying the ways, such as || — 
by repeating it after the teacher. reading from the card-board, bringing out || © 
children to write the letters of the text till the whole is written, and selecting | | 
children to repeat the text by themselves. While giving the lesson use the || 4 
picture as a means of keeping up the interest of the children, and tell any 9 
anecdote bearing upon the lesson. 

Introduction.—Begin by telling the children Jesus had been trying to teach — | 
the people in Galilee to love one another, to be kind even to those who were 
unkind to them, and that all who wished God to be their Father must love : 
Him with the simplicity and trustfulness of a little child, } 

What would induce the mothers to take their little ones to Jesus News of. 
the Great Preacher spread all over the country, and men and women came | e 
from all parts to where Jesus was to hear the “ good news.” Many loved him, iP 
and very likely the mothers round Jerusalem had heard how good he was, | 
and thought that if Jesus would bless their children and pray with them, the || 
remembrance of it would have a good effect on their minds, by coming bel 
them when tempted to do wrong. 

Reception by the Disciples—(The children are supposed to know that tier 
disciples were the followers and companions of Jesus.) When the disciples || 
saw the mothers bringing their children to Jesus they were very angry, and — I 
ordered them away. ‘They showed by their conduct how little they under- || 
stood their Master, who loved little children. Picture the disappointment 


| of the mothers, who were hot and tired after their long walk. 


What Jesus dich when he saw the Disciples sendiag them away. coe | 
Jesus saw the disdiples turning the mothers away, he was very much dis ; b 
pleased with them,\and called the mothers and children back again. Taking — , 
up the latter lovingly in his arms and haere Ucn) he ooh the ate they Si 
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must be in their hearts as little children, in order to be fit to live with our 
~ Heavenly Father in the home above. Speak to the children of the delight 
of the mothers when Jesus blessed their children. 
| Lessons.—That children must be good and love every one ; be kind, gentle, 
4, and truth-loving. 
A Note—For children rather older endeavour to teach the second lesson, 
|| which may be drawn from the text, that little children ought to preserve 
|| their characters unsullied. Try to impress on their minds that untruthful- 
{| - ness, disobedience, unkindness, é&c., would unfit them to be companions of 
| the good and pure in the next world. With some slight modifications this 
» lesson might be used as the address ina “Children’s service.” 


M. H. R. 


V.—NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE ELEPHANT. 


FOR A CLASS OF INFANTS. 


. 1. Description.—I|st, Size and Weight.—The elephant is the largest of all 
| quadrupeds, measuring about twelve feet long, eight or ten feet in height, and 
'}| weighing when full grown between five and six thousand pounds, 2nd, Nature 
- of Legs.—The legs are nearly straight, rather short, thick, and very strong. The 
} | foot is round, and about twelve inches across. The feet have five toes’, which 
‘are covered by a skin, which fits and protects them like a slipper. 37rd, 
| Shortness of Neck.—The head, which is large, is placed close to the body, on 
i | account of its great weight ; if the neck was long the head could not be sup- 
aif ported. 4th, Nature and use of Trunk.--The trunk helps the elephant to get 
{| its food. It is composed of tough flesh, is very strong, movable, and can 

At be either lengthened or shortened. At the end of the trunk is a sort of finger, 
jf with which it examines all around it, and with which it can pick up the 
{| ‘smallest thing, even a needle or a piece of straw. Blind elephants have 
s H| travelled about guided entirely by their trunks. The nostrils are at the end 
and run up to the top of the trunk, and through this part it breathes. When 
{- _ swimming, which it can do with ease, the mouth is under and the eyes and 
{fh trunk above the water. — 
i ‘2, Puacz or Asopz.—The elephant lives in hot countries—Asia and 
* | Africa—among bushes called jungles. 
|| 3. Foop.—Young branches of trees and some plants. The elephant is 
le batts. -very fond of the sugar-cane. 

| 4. How FITTED FOR PROCURING IT.—By its long trunk with the little 
7 f finger at the end, with which it can pull down the branches of trees and dig 
aN _ up plants out of the ground. When the elephant drinks it fills its trunk (which 
| will hold about a pail full), curls it round, and puts the end into its mouth. 
|| 5. Terrn.—They are very large. The hind ones are like our double teeth. 
i They are composed of two substances, enamel and a bony substance which 
rows up from a soft pulpy ete in the gums. There : are no teeth in the front’ 
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6. Tusks.—They are the two front teeth of the upper jaw, and are com- 
posed of the best ivory. They are about three feet long. i 

7. Use or Tusks.—When the elephant is attacked by any animal it |/ 
kneels down, and fights at them with its tusks. 

8. SENSES MOST REQUIRED.—Speak of elephants living together in herds. 
If one strays away and loses sight ofthe others, it can soon find them by 
hearing them. The elephant is a large, heavy animal, if it steps upon damp || 
unfirm ground it is likely to sink in, so it puts out its trunk, and with the || 
little finger feels the ground before it. The elephant’s senses of hearing and 
feeling are very acute. ba: oP 


LESSONS ON EGYPT. 


[These lessons are a necessary part of the course on the History of Israel, and must ~ i 
be used by all teachers who are going through that course, either (1) as separate lessons || 
coming in between Lessons VI. and VII., or (2) woven into Lessons VII., VIII, |) 
IX., as partially indicated in the lessons themselves. ‘Those who are not using the {| 
course on the History of Israel will find these lessons very useful taken independently. 1 
There is hardly any part of the Bible on which they do not throwsome light.—Eps.] —_ |} 


Books suggested for reference: Wilkinson’s “Manners and Customs of |} 
the Ancient Egyptians,” Kitto’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” Smith’s |] 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” Kenrick’s “ Ancient Egypt,” Letters in Stanley’s || 
“ Sinai and Palestine,” Martineau’s ‘‘ Eastern Life, Past and Present,” and 
Zincke’s ‘‘ Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Khedivé.” Any good Gazetteer — 
will contain a fair account of the general features of the country at the pre- |} 
sent day, which have not materially altered for five thousand years. a 


Lesson I.— The Country. s 

Egypt is the name given to a long, narrow strip of land in the north-east — 
corner of Africa, extending along to the Mediterranean. It is, in fact, the || 
northern portion of the valley of the Nile, and may be divided into two parts, - 
the upper (or southern) being the valley proper, the lower (and northern) a 
broad plain, into which the valley widens, known as the Delta. The whole |} 
length of the country is about 720 miles, about twice the length of England || 
from the Isle of Wight to Berwick ; nevertheless, the area of Egypt is only || 
about one-fifth that of England, forit is very narrow, the average breadth of || 
the valley being only eight miles, of which the river itself occupies half all 
mile. The hills rise on each side to a height of from 400 to 800 feet ; in q 
many places they are quite steep, with rocky cliffs. Ata distance of 118 
miles from the sea the Nile divides into two large streams, which in their 
turn divide into numerous others. A great deal of the fine mud brought. 
down by the Nile has been set down here in the course of incalculable ages, 
and has built up this broad rich plain. Imagine, then, a country thu 
limited, with no water except what can be got from the river by canals; where 
the sun shines in\one perpetual summer all the year round, without shady 
woods, or retired glens deep in the hollows of the mountains ; where you always. 
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lived in a blaze of light (remember that the lie of the country is north and 
{| | south) and for 600 miles you could not get out anywhere except into the 
}; waste of sand beyond, but must always.go along the river, up or down. 
_ Think of it above the black, muddy banks of the stream, as “unutterably 
| green,” with rich meadows, or (in our spring time) golden with the ripe corn 
| right up to the edge of the hills, where a sharp line separates the dreary 
} desert from the fertile plain. Every summer, at the beginning of June, the 
_ ground is parched and cracking from the heat. In the third week the Nile 
eictins to rise within its banks. Though it has received no tributary stream 
| for fifteen hundred miles, it brings down the spring rains from far-off lakes 
_ and mountains of Africa, and waters the long valley through which it fiows. 
For four or five weeks its rising is watched with the utmost anxiety. If it 
| does not rise high enough to flow over the fields above its banks, the land is 
in danger of famine. [If it rises too high, there is great risk that the embank- 
| " ments of the dykes constructed to receive the water will be broken. By. the 
{| “second week in September the Nile is at its height, generally about 28ft. 
iT * above its ordinary level. Every spot it does not overflow is dry and. barren. 
i _ The villages stand out on their mounds of earth like islands in the ocean. By 
H _ the: middle of November the Nile has returned to its old bed, leaving behind 
it a layer of black mud all over the fields. Wheat and barley are at once 
sown, and the country is quickly green once more. While we are in the 
; ‘ midst of winter, the corn is ripening under a blazing sun, and by May the 
_ erops are ready for the harvest. For thousands of years Egypt was the great 
| granary of the world. 
a In a country where it never rains and is always warm, clothes and houses 
{| “are comparatively easily supplied. The mud that manured the fields is 
_ baked in the sun and used for making neat huts. Where wood is scarce and 
the climate mild, people can sit on the ground and do without furniture. The 
fiver is a road ready made ; and as, during nine months, a north wind pre- 
ils, it is easy to sail up it, while boats can come down with the stream. 
rushes that grow on its banks were used to make barges for navigating 
Exodus ii. 8); and thus, all up and down this long valley, communication 
easy between the great cities, and the peasants came from the country to 
- barter their produce for the manufactures of the towns. Where living was 
|| so cheap, a large number of people could exist in a smaller space than now. 
Before the time of Moses, the Egyptian army numbered 700,000 men. 
Besides growing corn, the Egyptians also devoted themselves to rearing 
tle, and sheep and goats were numerous. The river is abundantly supplied 
h _. Here and there may still be seen crocodile (the “ oe of our 
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eee or in the ancient lakes, grows ‘the bulrush, or papyrus, which was 
for food as well as for making garments, baskets, shoes, utensils of 
rious kinds, books, and boats. A ae trade i in eerie was at one time 
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hunted, as was also the hippopotamus, which has now disappeared. The || 
birds are still seen in astonishing variety—among others, vultures, cormo- |} 
rants, geese, pelicans, and the white ibis. Monkeys were employed to climb i 
the upper branches of the sycamore-fig trees, and gather the figs from them ; } 
cats were trained to retrieve wounded waterfow! ; ‘and lions were taught to | 
accompany the kings to war, and assist.them in the chase. 


Lesson Il —The People. 

PART I. % 

The earliest notices which we have of the kingdom of Egypt, going back | 
probably to at least 3000 years B.c., show us a country closely populated and | 
highly civilized. At the time of the settlement of the Israelites the monarchy | 
of Egypt was already as old as our own, and while they were only a band of | 
wandering tribes, the Egyptians possessed the knowledge of arts, which have | 
long since passed away. The whole of the land was in the hands of the king, | 
the priests, and the military order. The tillers of the soil rented it from the | 
proprietors. But they had no political rights ; the government was entirely | 
in the hands of the sovereign, the priests, and the warriors. Yet, large as the © 
army was, we hear, for many centuries, of no rebellion or usurpations by aoe | 
soldiers. . 
The rule of the monarchy was hereditary succession. So stable was the | 
throne that the king might be away from the country on foreign conquests for | 
eight or nine years, and come home and find everything the same, and ~ 
revolutions only occurred after two thousand years, in its decay. Inacountry | 
so rigid as the valley of the Nile, society reflected the stiff and angular forms | 
presented by nature. Eyerything was done by rule. The character 
of the people was grave and self-possessed. The king was not like | 
an oriental despot whose will was law ; all opportunity for the exercise of | 
individual caprice was carefully guarded against. His power over the lives — 
and property of his subjects was strictly limited. The forms of business and — 
his daily habits were duly regulated. His pleasures, his hours of exercise, — 
the quality of his food, the quantity of his wine, were all preséribed. He was ~ 
carefully educated by the priests ; and in the early period of the monarchy 


was himself a priest. At the daily sacrifice at which he officiated, a priest 
attended “to declare his several virtues, saying that he showed piety towards. 
the gods and clemency towards men ; that he was temperate and magnani- 
mous, truthful and liberal, and master of all his passions ; that he inflicted — 
on offenders punishments lighter than their misdeeds deserved, and ‘repaid 
benefits with more than a proportionate return” (Diodorus Siculus). Nor 
were these empty compliments. After death, when the body was embalmed, 4 
before it was placed in the sepulchre, a sort of preliminary judgment. was” 
held. Though the Egyptian caste differences were very strong, yet there was 
no notion of an aristocracy of descent ; priest and warrior were only honoured 
for their higher functions. All, ye were alike in death, and passed 

through the same ordeal. Near every capital city was a lake for the transit | 
of the dead, a sacred boat to bear a Saahat ae a Me itp es hose official . 
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name, written in Greek, was Charon. On the further shore of the lake stood 
forty-two assessors in a half-circle awaiting the arrival of the funeral train. 
Before them the merits of the deceased were set forth, and then anyone who 
had any accusation to prefer brought it forward. If the accusation was proved 
the body was not allowed to pass, If the charge could not be substantiated, 
the accuser was severely punished. Kings and priests were not exempt from 
this ordeal, and not unfrequently were turned back. The rejected dead who 
had a family were carried home, and their mummy case set up against the 
wall. The poor and friendless were put into the ground upon the spot. 

~The extraordinary number of the population of the country made all 
-Jabour cheap, and enabled the kings to employ enormous gangs of men upon 
‘their great works. When the Israelites settled in Egypt the Pyramids (there 
@ seven at Ghizeh, near Cairo, and smaller ones elsewhere) were already grey 
" with age, like our Westminster Abbey. They were the tombs of kings. Their 
form was, perhaps, suggested by the truncated cones of the desert sand hills, 
or the angular summits which rise from the mountain ridges. “ Pyramid,” 
indeed, means “the mountain.” The great Pyramid covers eleven acres of 
“ground. (N.B.—estimate the dimensions by some area bounded by four 
_ streets known tothe scholars.) It is nearly five hundred feet high. So 
“level i is the valley of the Nile that the summit of the great pyramid is 240 


: 


feet higher than the first cataract of the Nile at Phile, 580 miles away. It is - 


es 


built of great blocks of stone, without any cément, joined together so closely 
| that it is impossible to insert even a penknife between them. Narrow passages 
| lead from the outside to the chambers within. In one is the sarcophagus 
(coffin) of the king ; in another that of the queen. “All things dread time, 
but time dreads the pyramids.” 

A PART Il. 

Other great works already constructed (it would seem) before the settle- 
ent of the Israelites, or, at any rate, before the Exodus, indicative of the 
haracter and resources of the Egyptians, are found at Karnak, higher up the 
2. This was a part of the royal city known to us as Thebes. Here were a 
es of magnificent temples, in one of which was a great hall, in which a whole 
ral—bigger, say, than the Cathedral of Manchester—could be placed. 


dred miles off, and weighing nearly 900 tons! Here, too, was the library 


Here also they had kept a register of the annual rising of the Nile 
thousand years, and their written law is believed to have ante- 
library by between 2000 and 3000 years. . 

_ Not less wonderful proofs of the power of this extraordinary people are to 
e found in the great tombs hollowed out in the Valley of the Dead among 
nountains, about three miles from this famous city. Excavated in the 
lid rock are wide, lofty chambers, long porralarys decorated and furnished for 


eror, hewn out of a solid block of red granite, brought from several 
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the dead, in which, however, the dead were not dead, but living in the mum- |} 
mied state. They were surrounded by representations in stone and colour of 
the objects and scenes they had delighted in during life. The paintings are | 
still as fresh as though they had been executed yesterday. This is the city |} 
of the dead ; hollowed out of the rocky plain, and in the defiles of the hills. | i 
‘« It consists of thousands of apartments, spacious halls, long galleries, steps 
ascending and decending, and chambers innumerable. It is more extensive, 
more costly, more splendid than many a famous city on which the sun shines. 
It is peopled everywhere with its own inhabitants, but among them is no fear | 
or hope, no love or hatred, no pain or pleasure, no heart is beating, no brain 
is busy.” |i 
This method of interment was but one instance of the mode in which 
they adapted to their own life the suggestions which nature so abundantly 
afforded them. One-of the most familiar creatures of Egypt was the scarab or |} 
beetle. At the season for depositing its eggs it alights upon the bank of the | 
river, where the soil is moist. On this it lays its eggs, and then forms the |{ 
spot on which it has laid them into a perfect sphere by adding clay to the | 
top of it and cutting away the earth around and beneath it. This sphere, |{ 
full of the seeds of life, seemed like a perfect symbol of this terrestrial globe, — 
formed by creative wisdom and energy, and instinct with all the germs of mani- — 
fold life. Andso the beetle became the symbolofthe Creator. Whencompleted, |} 
it was rolled to the edge of the desert (to be out of the way of the damp), where |} 
the beetle excavated a gallery a foot or two deep, a grave, into which it |} 
descended. ‘Thus it seemed to sanction their mode of burial. It took down |} 
with it its world-symbol, full of the germs of life. These germs in time {| 
became living things. In this subterranean region they lived out their |} 
appointed time, and eavh bécame a chrysalis or swathed up mummy. Life || 
was not extinct, but only suspended. So was it, they thought, with the |} 
human dead ; and then a marvellously constructed being burst forth. What — 
had before painfully crawled upon the earth, now flew to and fro at its will, ai) 
in the air. Here was the resurrection from the mummy condition in a total 
different form and with totally different endowments. This was the transmi 
gration of souls. What revelations in a beetle! And so on ores mummy 
_ was laid the image of.a scarab with expanding wings.* 
It would be too long to tell of the wonderful variety of arts possessed by 
this remarkable nation. A few particulars may be enumerated. The town 
houses of the wealthy were large, and their country villas adorned wit 
spacious gardens. They were fond of society ; their dinner parties were given 
in the middle of the day ; and some of the guests sometimes had to de» carri 1. 
home by their servants ; but such excesses were very rare.—They paid great | 
attention to health. No doctcr was permitted to practise except in his own 
peculiar branch. Besides private fees, they were paid from the public | | 
treasury. They ‘understood the setting of bones; and they used gold for j 
stopping teeth. oe looms of Egypt were ) famed fut their fine cotton and | 
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woollen fabrics, and their beautiful embroidery was noted 1800 years B.c. 

Their dyeing also was very successful.—They were well acquainted with the 
Manufacture of glass, of which they made mosaic pictures like our Tunbridge 

ware, by glueing fine rods together in a pattern and then sawing off slices. 
_ Beadwork was much practised, and the poorer people availed themselves 
largely of imitation jewellery.—The men for the most part shaved their heads, 
_ and many wore wigs of various styles ; others wore skull caps. Ladies wore 
their hair long and plaited. The most singular custom was that of tying 
- false beards on the chin of a peculiar form, according to the rank of the indi- 
_yidual.—They were fond of music and dancing. At their entertainments 

tumblers and jugglers were hired to amuse the guests. Games of various 
: sorts were very fashionable. Children were provided with painted dolls, with 
Pe iscable arms and legs; and, instead of a woolly sheep or a toy vee and 
cart, they had for playthings little wooden crocodiles with snapping jaws ! 
“They were acquainted with the use of iron and bronze, with the blowpipe, the 

- bellows, the syringe, and the siphon. They were expert miners, as well as 
_ skilled in the finer art of gilding, &. They used gold and silver for money, 
and employed both the decimal and duodecimal scales of notation. From such 
a people the wandering Israelites had clearly much to learn. The influence of 
~ Egypt on Israel will be traced in another lesson. 
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“OUTLINE ADDRESS FOR SCHOLARS SERVICES. 
1.—STORY OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(See Forster's Life of Dickens.) 


We have in David Copperfield a picture of the early life of Dickens him- 
self. In that book he describes the impressions of his own childhood. They 
“date even from babyhood. He tells us that he has in his mind the image of 
= mother and her servant stooping down while he goes unsteadily from one 

tothe other. He adds—“If it should appear that I was a child of close 
- observation, or that I have a strong memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly 
Foy claim to these characteristics.” Dickens left his first home at Portsea at. | 

e age of two, and yet remembered the small front garden to the house, 

here, with something to eat, he trotted about with his sister. He was one 
carried to see the soldiers exercised, and, on the same spot, he recognised, 
years after, the exact shape of the military parade seen by him when an 


"When he left Portsea he remembered that he went away in the snow. 

OA fter a short stay in London, Dickens was removed to Chatham at the age of 
pf four. There the most durable of his early impressions were received. Gadshill 
- Place lay between Chatham and Gravesend, and always held a chief place in 
e recollections of his childhood. Dickens describes himself when a very 


er, small boy of nine, as saying of it—“ When I was not more than half 
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as old as nine, it used tu be a treat for me to be brought to look at it. And 
ever since I can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of it, has often said to 
me, Lf you were to be very persevering, and were to work hard, you might some 
day come to live in it.” This was his ambition for a long time, and he lived 
to fulfil the earnest wish of his childhood. Gadshill Place was the house in 
which he died. | 

At this time he was a very little and very sickly boy, and had much. jj 
pain ; he was not good at games, but he liked watching other boys, and he || 
read all the books he could lay his hand on. He remembered his mother || 
teaching him the alphabet, and he said afterwards, that whenever he looked at | 
the fat black letters in the primer the puzzling novelty of their shapes 
came before him as it used to do, 

But he did not owe much to his parents. He described himself as “a | 
very small and not-over-particularly-taken-care-of boy.” Yet “all his early | 
readings and early imaginations dated from this time.” He speaks in | 
Copperfield of a small collection of books in a blessed little room upstairs, | 
adjoining his own, which nobody else ever troubled. He read them over and b 
over again. They kept alive his fancy and his hope. He was astonished || 
afterwards how he found time to read them as he did. He remembered once \ 
sitting on his bed reading as if for life. He even began to try to write him- . 
self, and afterwards recalled his own shrill childish voice telling stories off | 
hand. - While at Chatham he attended a preparatory day-school, but on | 
being removed to London at the age of nine, he fell, owing to his father’s | 
money difficulties, into a neglected state. He would have given anything, | 
he said, to have been sent to any school, to have been taught something | 
anywhere ! ’ 

But self-education was going on. Living in a mean, small house in Cam-— 
den Town, one of the poorest neighbourhoods in the suburbs of London, he 
gained his first impression of that struggling poverty of which he wrote so 
much. “I certainly understood it,” he said in later years, “quite as well | 
then as now.” He never saw cause to change the impressidns of his boyhood. | 
During this period he was occupied in cleaning the boots, working in the 
house, looking after the children, and running errands. Se 

When he was ten, his father was arrested for debt, and it was then that | 
he became acquainted with all those scenes in the debtors’ prison of which | 
his books are so full. He himself got employment in a blacking warehouse at | 
6s. a week—a tumble-down old house it was, overrun with rats. He becam 
a poor little drudge ; his work being to cover blacking pots with paper, to ti 
and clip it, and to label them He felt his early hopes crushed, and had 
sense of being utterly neglected and hopeless. Day by day all that he’ 
learned was passing away from him. His mother now followed his fathe 
the Marshalsea Prison, and the boy was sent to a lodging alone in Cam 
Town. He writes of this time, “I had no advice, no counsel, no encot 
ment, no consolation, no support from anyorie that I can call to mit 
know that, but for the mercy of God, I might easily have been, for 
that was taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond.” Yet 
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complained. He says, ‘‘I kept my own counsel and I did my work.” 
| And he became very quick and skilful. He worked by a window, and was so 
brisk that people used to stop and look in. Evenas a young boy he acted 
| up to the words he puts into Copperfield’s mouth : “ Whatever I have tried to 

' do in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well. What I have devoted 
| myself to do, I have devoted myself to completely, Never to put one hand 
| to anything on which I could throw my whole self, and never to think 
| lightly of my work, whatever it was, I find now to have been my golden 
| rules.” All this time he was subject to illness and pain. One night he 
| prayed to be lifted out of the humiliation and neglect in which he was; and 
_a result of his boyish trials was the growth of a passionate resolve, not to 
ie be what.circumstances were conspiring to make him. Hence, sprung up in 
| him that fixed determination and resistless energy by which he rose to excel- 
--lence in whatever he did ; hence, also, arose in his mind a conviction that 
| everything was possible to the will that would make it so. 

And so it turned out in his case. With his father’s release from prison, 
| when he was twelve, brighter times commenced for him, and he got his start 

_ on that life which he ended as one of the greatest writers of his day. 


II—LESSONS OF DICKENS'S CHILDHOOD. 


The first thing that strikes us in the story of the childhood of Dickens is 
i| thatefrom his earliest infancy he had his eyes wider open than most children, 
_ that he saw and remembered everything about him. When he was almost a 
'| baby he was laying by the results of observation, To him, as a writer, this 
habit of his childhood turned out to be of the greatest use ; and to all, what- 
ever their work in ee no habit is more useful. It is like the old story of 
= * eyes and | no eyes.” Some people lose no opportunity of gaining knowledge 
cand experience, others neither notice nor remember anything. 
_ The infancy of Dickens shows what a child may do by using its eyes and 
ts memory towards storing its little mind. 
The next thing that we notice is the boy Dickens’ earnest desire to be 
aught, and to teach himself from books, and his diligence in reading. He 
ead by himself at every spare moment, and when, at the age of nine, he left 
_ school, he was longing to be sent there again. His whole heart and soul were 
his wish for education, and in his endeavour to get it for himself. Nothing 
ould prevent such a boy growing up an educated man. He was an instance 
of what self-education can do, We further observe that the boy Dickens, 
| from the first, made a point of doing everything, even covering blacking-pots, 
|| as well as possible. A principle on which he acted was, “ Whatsoever thy 
~ hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” This was his golden rule ; without 
it no life can be successful ; with it no life, however humble it remain, can 
be a fadlure, 
in, we are impressed with the immense influence that Dickens’ child- 


enriching as ana till its close. a Babivs of close observation were a 


ole had on his whole life. Its memories were around him, filling his thoughts 


| week, and lived:in a lodging alone, while his father and mother were ina / 
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secret of his after greatness. » Noone can exaggerate the: oe of the | 
character and habits formed in childhood. : 

But most of all the lesson taught us by the boy. Clini Dickens i is the | 
small power of circumstances to affect: a* human career; in other words, the 
truth, “God helps those who help themselves.” ‘No child could be left in 
more utter neglect than he was, no prospect could be:more hopeless than this. | 
Yet, even that little boy:never lost his courage, never made a complaint ; be | 
worked, and watched all around him with his keen eyes.:andeager mind. A | 
determination grew upon him to conquer for himself a better lot, and to: tise | 
to a nobler life. And so this little boy, who covered blacking-pots for 6s. a | 


| 


debtors’ prison, became one of the greatest. men in all the world. . Few can 
be as great: as he; but no lot, however poor and hopeless, can oe a 
courageous will like his from achieving a useful and honourable life. |) 

; ‘A. ENFIELD: Dowson, 
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EXAMPLES FOR DICTATION, 

There isno art or science that is too difficult for industry to attain to ; 

is the gift of tongues, and makes a man understood and valued in all countris 


and by all nations ; it is the philosopher’s stone that turns all metals, an 
even stones, into gold, and suffers not’ want to break into its dwelling 5 


can desire. In a word, it conquers all BEeMSS) ad makes fortune itsele i 
contribution. 7 QHABEN DON 


‘The seas.are quiet when the winds giveo’er; 
So calm are we when passions are no more ; ey me 
For then we know how vain it was to oer pie 
Of fleeting things, too certain to be lost. - 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes : 
Conceal that omptins which age descries. 


Lets in new “light ehsoteh chinks iat time has : 
Stronger by weakness wiser men ‘become, os ; 
Asthey draw near to their eternal yistide gto Piste 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they ‘view, if " 

That stand je sed eet of the ‘new * : 


